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Railroads Cross the Century 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are railroad men. Wayne John- 
ston, President of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, is our special 
guest, because the Illinois Central 
celebrates its centennial this year. 
Northwestern University is pleased 
to salute the Illinois Central on this 
* occasion. Congratulations to you and 
your associates, Mr. Johnston! 


MR. JOHNSTON: Thank you, Dean 
McBurney. I am delighted to be here, 
and I would like to congratulate you 
and Northwestern University on cele- 
brating its centennial this year. 


MR. McBURNEY: Joining Mr. John- 
ston are William T. Faricy, President 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads; Richard C. Overton, Profes- 
sor of Business History at North- 
western University, and historian for 
the Burlington Railroad; and Ken- 
neth F. Burgess, President of the 
Board of Trustees, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and a man who has repre- 
sented many railroads in litigation of 
national importance. 

By the way, Mr. Burgess, do you 
object to being introduced as a rail- 
road man? 


MR. BURGESS: Not at all. I’m proud 
of it. 

Also, on behalf of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, I want to congratulate Mr. 
Johnston and the Illinois Central on 
its hundred years of service. 


MR. JOHNSTON: Thank you. 


First Railroads 1830 


MR. McBURNEY: Railroads and uni- 
versities cross the century! 

Now, it is interesting to note that 
our first common carrier railroads 
were opened in 1830. At that time 
there were fewer than _ 13,000,000 
people in the United States, nearly 
all located in the area east of the 
Mississippi River. The total popu- 
lation' west of the Mississippi, I might 
‘add, was less than the present popu- 


lation of the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

What were these early railroads 
like, Faricy? 
MR. FARICY: Well, Dean McBurney, 
as compared with railroads as we 
now know them, of course, those early 
railroads were rather primitive. 

Originally they were run on strap 
rails, which were later succeeded by 
iron rails. The gauges differed all the 
way from a 3-foot gauge to a 6-foot 
gauge. In the early locomotives the 
boiler stood upright instead of being 
horizontal. They had the teakettle type 
of smoke stack, and the cars were 
made of wood. The fuel they used 
was wood for the most part. Coal 
came later on in the decade, before 
the Civil War. 


MR. OVERTON: I think it might be 
said, too, that the early roads were 
built primarily to connect existing 
waterways, or to extend a metropoli- 
tan market. At the very beginning 
they hardly. had the idea of building 
through lines, although that came 
pretty quickly when they wanted to 
climb the mountains. 


Railroad Centennial 


MR. McBURNEY: We have observed 
that the Illinois Central crosses the 
century mark this year, but what 
other lines, Johnston, reach their hun- 
dredth birthday in the decade of the 
Fifties? 

MR. JOHNSTON: Besides the Illinois 
Central there is the Missouri Pacific, 
the Erie, and the Lackawanna. They 
are all celebrating their centennials 
this year. 


MR. McBURNEY: How does it hap- 
pen that so many of these railroads— 
and I take it there are others that 
become of age about this time—de- 
veloped in that particular period? 

MR. FARICY: I would say this about 
that, Dean McBurney: To start with, 
about this time a hundred years ago, 
the railroads of the East were pushing 
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in to Chicago. It was in 1851 and 
1852 that these eastern railroads push- 
ed in to this midwest territory. Now, 
it just happened that the development 
of the steam locomotive—technically, 
as of that time—had come to the 
point where it was more and more 
feasible as a commercial instrumen- 
tality, and that coincided with the 
necessity for opening up all this great 
western territory right to the west of 
Chicago and on out to the Pacific 
Coast. 

MR. OVERTON: That is certainly 
true, Faricy. It seems to me there 
are one or two other factors to bring 
in at this point. 

After the panic of 1837, it was 
pretty hard to get capital, and it took 
some time for people to regain confi- 
dence. Then there were some specific 
things, like the acquisition of the Ore- 
gon Territory in 1846, and the conclu- 
sion of the Mexican War in 748, the 
gold strikes in California in ’49, which 
added an incentive to get to the West 
and through the Middle West. 


MR. McBURNEY: What was Chicago 
and the surrounding territory like in 
1850, Mr. Burgess? 


Frontier Settlement 


MR. BURGESS: Chicago, of course, 
was only a frontier settlement. It had 
a population of 30,000, and there was 
great question as to whether it would 
become a metropolitan center. You 
could only reach it from the East by 
stage coach. As Faricy has said, there 
were no railroads that came into Chi- 
cago until 1851. In 1850 the North 
Western and the Burlington had just 
started to build out to the West. 


MR. McBURNEY: Did the develop- 
ment of these western lines, Overton, 
follow the pattern of the earlier east- 
ern roads pretty much? 


MR. OVERTON: I wouldn’t say so. 
There was quite a contrast. because 
in the East — east of the Alleghanies, 
at least — you had established chan- 
nels of trade. Most of your popula- 
tion was there, and when they went 
to work and built a road from, let’s 
say, across the waist of New Jersey 
to New York and Philadelphia, and 
out of Boston, you had plenty of busi- 


ness the moment the railroad was laid 
down, whereas in the West, where the 
population was sparse, it was a ques- 
tion of how you were going to build 
these roads without adequate capital 
or the people to ship and travel on 
them. 

MR. FARICY: And in addition to 
what Dick has said, Dean McBur- 
ney, there is this to be considered, I 
think — that the railroads from the 
East into Chicago had to cross moun- 
tainous territory, whereas once you 
got to Chicago, you had the Great 
Plains west of you, and, physically, 
it was possible to develop those rail- 
roads much faster than had been the 
case in the East, that is, once you 
got started with the job of building 
west. 

MR. McBURNEY: Was the beginning 
and development of the Illinois Cen- 
tral — which we are noting particu- 
larly today — typical of the other 
roads we have been talking about, 
Johnston? 


Land Grant Road 


MR. JOHNSTON: No, it wasn’t, Dean. 
The development of the Illinois Cen- 
tral was not typical of the other roads. 
We were the first land grant road, 
and the success of our venture in IIli- 
nois led directly to such land grant 
roads as the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific, 
the Burlington, and the Chicago and 
North Western, the Rock Island and 
the Santa Fe. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do you mean 
by a land grant road? 


MR. JOHNSTON: The land grant is 
that procedure which was followed by 
the government (and, in our particu- 
lar case, by the state) whereby every 
other section of land was given to 
the Illinois Central in exchange for 
the construction of the railroad. The 
land grant, however, was merely a 
starter. The Illinois Central was pri- 
vately financed with money largely 
raised in eastern states and, to a cer- 
tain extent, in Europe. 

The value of the land grant, from 
our viewpoint on the Illinois Central, 
has been repaid to the State of Illinois 
and to the federal government nearly 
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250 times in special taxes and re- 
duced rates on transportation. 


MR. FARICY: I might put in there, 
too, if I may, Dean McBurney that on 
a national basis, considering the rail- 
roads as a whole, the value of the 
lands granted to the railroads has 
been repaid to the federal govern- 
ment 8 times over, just in reduced 
rates alone. 

You see, this land grant was a con- 
tract. It wasn’t a gift. It was a con- 
tract that you should do two things 
— first, build railroads, and second, 
having built them, give the govern- 
ment half rates (as the contract was 
written) forever over the railroad. 
Congress finally called a halt to that 
after we had repaid it 8 times over. 


"Increased Land Values’ 


MR. OVERTON: I think you can take 
even a larger view, too. Quite apart 
from the two parties to the contract— 
that is, the state and federal govern- 
ment on the one hand and the roads 
on the other—it increased the value 
of the communities and of the land. 
You cannot measure the increased 
value of the land as a result of the 
building of the railroads, but it was 
hundreds of times what it was before. 


MR. JOHNSTON: I think that is true, 
Dick, but there is also another point 
that I think we ought to stress more 
than the question of land grants, im- 
portant as it is, and that is the factor 
that, by and large, the railroads were 
financed by private capital, and this 
question of land grants is insignifi- 
cant to the question of the financing 
of the railroads as a whole. 

MR. FARICY: Wayne is quite right 
about that. You see, if you get a land 
grant, you can’t do anything with the 
land until the railroad is built. You 
ean’t sell it. So you have to go out 
and raise the money to build your 
railroad before the lands granted to 
you are of any value to you. There- 
fore, you had to raise money by the 
sale of stock. When you had some 
line built, you had to mortgage it 
to raise money by bonds, and so on. 
MR. McBURNEY: What factors de- 
termined the routes taken by these 
railroads, Faricy? 
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MR. FARICY: You might divide the 
answer to that into two parts, I would 
say, Dean McBurney. First, as to your 
termini, the places you are going to 
and from of course, that was deter- 
mined pretty largely by what some- 
one thought would be the available 
traffic. But when you came to the 
selection of the route between those 
two points, let us say, then, naturally, 
you picked a place where you could 
build the line the cheapest, the line 
of the lowest grade and least curva- 
ture, things of that character. 


MR. OVERTON: I think you can 
classify it partly in this way: The 
early lines in the East were built like 
the fingers of a hand, to extend the 
metropolitan markets, and then to 
connect waterways, such as the Cam- 
den & Amboy, or the Michigan Cen- 
tral, or the Hannibal & St. Joseph. 

Then it was extended to connect the 
eastern seaboard with the Great Lakes 
system and the rivers, and finally, 
as a last category, to open up land- 
locked areas. 


Land Transportation Need 


I would like to say something about 
that. It seems that the basic problem 
in the United States was access to 
the land mass. We needed cheap, flex- 
bie, all-weather land transportation. 
That is what the rivers could not 
give; it is what the water canals could 
not give, and so far, the only thing 
that has been able to give that has 
been the railroads. 


MR. McBURNEY: How do these rail- 
roads, Johnston, affect the develop- 
ment of communities and cities? 
Take your line from Chicago down 
to New Orleans, as an example. 


MR. JOHNSTON: Dean McBurney, 
I’m delighted you asked me that ques- 
tion, because I think we were one 
of the first railroads in the United 
States that brought into this country 
foreign people who were settled and 
established; we were the first to build 
the railroad and then to develop the 
land. 

It was the development of this 
barren country in the Midwest that 
brought forth the development of ag- 
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riculture and, later, industry, and then 
this transportation agency made pos- 
sible the transportation of the produce 
and the industrial development that 
was there in the Middle West. 


MR. McBURNEY. Was it the pres- 
ence of your railroad that encour- 
aged agriculture and industry, or did 
you do anything specifically to de- 
velop the communities that you were 
serving? 


MR. JOHNSTON: We did both. We 
developed agriculture and we devel- 
oped the communities, because we 
established the railroad. It is inter- 
esting to know that between Chicago 
and New Orleans, when the [Illinois 
Central was in the process of con- 
struction, there were only seven towns 
or cities that were on the map, and 
they were very small. Because of the 
coming of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, this great Midwest was devel- 
oped both industrially and agricultur- 
ally. 


Development of Midwest 


MR. OVERTON: Of course, you peo- 
ple set a pattern, too, in advertising 
your lands, sending your brochures 
to Europe and the northeastern Unit- 
ed States. You set a pattern that 
was followed by the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, and by the Iowa roads. You 
brought in new crops. As the other 
roads followed you, they developed 
such things as alfalfa, making them 
commercial crops for the first time. 
You told the story of the Midwest in 
Europe. You even had colonies, and 
brought them all the way over from 
northwestern Europe and the north- 
eastern part of the United States. 


MR. FARICY: Of course, another 
thing, Dean McBurney, about the 
coming of the railroads — it pro- 
foundly changed the whole atmos- 
phere of the country, you might say, 
industrially and commercially. Prior 
to the time the railroads were built, 
if a town amounted to anything, it 
had to be on a navigable body of 
water. That meant that the people 
inland didn’t have much chance. 
The railroads changed all that. 
Even a town already on water didn’t 


amount to much after the railroads © 
came unless it, too, had rail trans- 
portation. And the railroads enabled 
new centers to be built up ‘entirely 
away from any large navigable body 
of water, as witness Columbus, Ohio, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and lots of other places. 


MR. OVERTON: Here is an editorial 
written just a week before the line 
came into Monmouth, Illinois: ‘‘The 
whistle of the engine is becoming 
familiar to everyone, and gives an 
impetus to business generally. Iron 
and ties are being brought forward, 
and the gap in the road will soon be 
completed, when the passenger cars 
will start running. We predict a heavy 
spring business — a great influx of 


strangers and a ‘tall time’ generally.”” 


Now listen to what the same news- 
paper said the week after the rail- 
road was completed. 


‘Increased Opportunity’ 


“The railroad is putting new life 
and activity into everybody. Business 
is going ahead rapidly. Pork buyers 
and pork sellers are on the alert — 
wheat and other kinds of grain are 
coming in from the country and are 
rapidly going out. Hogs are taken off 
alive, by the hundred, to Chicago, 
where they are butchered and packed 
for the French soldiers in the Cri- 
mea; lumber and goods are arriving 
from abroad; strangers are on the 
lookout for new homes, and there 
seems to be a ‘good time’ generally 
among businessmen of all classes. 

*‘All kinds of produce can now be 
turned into cash at high prices, and 
if farmers do not get rich, it will cer- 
tainly be their own fault. The ‘good 
time’ which has been so long on its 
way may with truth be said to have 
come. Let those who can do so enjoy 
it as best they may.’’ 


MR. McBURNEY: I hope a good 
many American farmers hear that 
prophecy, Mr. Overton. 

MR. FARICY: I hope so, too. 


MR. McBURNEY: I wanted to ask 
about the peculiar identification of the 
railroads with the cultural and edu- 
cational development of the past cen- 
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tury. Do you think that is a fact, 
Burgess? 
MR. BURGESS: Yes, indeed. As the 
railroads opened up new territories, 
and villages grew into cities, one of 
the very first demands of the peo- 
ple was for schools and school teach- 
ers. The early settlers were anxious 
that their children should be educated. 
One of the pioneers who helped de- 
velop the area that extends west 
from the Great Lakes was Dr. John 
Evans, after whom the city of Evans- 
ton in Illinois and one of the great 
peaks in the Rockies in Colorado are 
named. Evans was one of the leaders 
of a group of young men who founded 
Northwestern University, just a hun- 
dred years ago. He also helped to 
build the Fort Wayne & Chicago Rail- 
road, which is now the main line of 
the Pennsylvania system into Chicago. 
Later on, after he had gone further 
west, as territorial Governor of Colo- 
rado, he built three more railroads 
out of Denver, one of which is the 
Colorado & Southern system. Then he 
turned again to education, and 
founded the University of Denver. He 
was convinced that the opening up 
of new territory and transportation 
and education must go on hand in 
hand. 


‘Aid to Education’ 


MR. JOHNSTON: I think it is also of 
interest to note that the Illinois Cen- 
tral was the prime mover in the de- 
velopment of the University of Illi- 
nois, having contributed the first 
$50,000 to its construction. 


MR. OVERTON: That certainly is 
true, and the pattern was repeated 
throughout the West. I recall one 
place_in Nebraska; before they had 
a school, they allowed them to hold 
it in the railroad station, and then 
the superintendent got the railroad 
to give 300 acres to found their own 
college, which they named after him, 
and which is still doing a splendid 
job. I think that pattern can be re- 
peated many, many times. 

MR. McBURNEY: You know, one of 
‘the more dramatic chapters in the 
history of railroads, I suspect, is the 
role they have played in wartime. 
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You can take that away back to the 
Civil War. 


MR. FARICY: Indeed you can, Dean 
McBurney. The Civil War brought out 
the tremendous importance of rail- 
roads to both sides. The North had 
something of an advantage because 
the railroads in the North had begun 
to burn coal by the time the Civil 
War came along, whereas the rail- 
roads in the South were, in large 
part, still wood burners. 

We have a couple of striking ex- 
amples, and I suspect that my good 
friend, Wayne Johnston, here, can 
add to this. 

The two I was going to cite about 
the Civil War concern, first, the time 
that Longstreet’s corps was moved 
by rail to Chickamauga in time to 
turn the tide of battle to the side of 
the South. After that, when the Union 
forces were bottled up at Chat- 
tanooga, it was the movement by 
rail of Hooker’s two corps that raised 
the siege of Chattanooga. Those were 
two very striking examples of what 
railroads could do. 

I imagine Wayne could tell us some- 


thing about the Illinois Central, 
couldn’t you, Wayne? 

Military Importance 

MR. JOHNSTON: I can that, Bill. 


During the Civil War the Illinois Cen- 
tral was of vital importance to the 
government from a military point of 
view. Our main line from Chicago 
to Cairo, through the heart of the 
state, became the route of armies 
and military supplies, and led directly 
to the victories of the Union forces 
in the West. 


MR. McBURNEY: What about World 
Wars I and II, Faricy? 


MR. FARICY: There is where the 
railroads really did come into their 
own. In World War I we apparently 
hadn’t remembered the lesson learned 
in the Civil War, that you must un- 
load freight cars and keep them mov- 
ing, and there was quite a bit of con- 
gestion and delay, sufficient so the 
government took over the railroads 
and ran them for the duration of 
World War I. 

‘In World War II, however, the rail- 
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roads remained in the hands of their 
owners, and were operated privately. 

We have there the basis for what 
you academic men would call the per- 
fect laboratory experiment, in that 
you have two world wars, similar in 
character, with the government oper- 
ating the railroads in the first one 
and with the railroads being operated 
privately in the second. It is inter- 
esting to compare the results. 

In World War I, with the govern- 
ment operating the railroads, the cost 
to the taxpayers was $2,000,000 a day. 
In World War II, on the other hand, 
with the railroads being operated pri- 
vately, and paying taxes, they paid 
in to the federal treasury $3,000,000 
a day in taxes. Thus we start our 
comparison with a_ difference of 
$5,000,000 every time the sun goes 
down, and that comparison is in favor 
of the private operation of World 
War Il. 

In World War I the government had 
to raise the freight rates very sub- 
stantially after it took over the rail- 
roads. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads came out of World War II with 
a freight rate structure no higher 
than that with which they had begun 
the war. 

The most important difference of 
all was in the service. While in World 
War I the job was done, there was 
a good deal of chronic congestion and 
delay, due largely, as I said at the 
beginning of my remarks in answer 
to this question, Dean McBurney, to 
the fact that we apparently forgot 
the necessity of unloading the cars 
fast in World War I, where that was 
remembered in World War II. 


World War II Improvement 


Well, to sum it up, in World War 
II the privately operated railroads, 
with one-fourth fewer employees than 
the government had in World War I 
running the railroads, with one-third 
fewer locomotives, with one-fourth 
fewer freight cars and one-fourth 
fewer passenger cars, handled 73 per 
cent more freight and 100 per cent 
more passengers. 


MR. JOHNSTON: I think the most 
striking situation that we had, Bill, 


in World War II, was the fact that 
we did not have any congestion. We 
were able to increase the flow of oil 
and also the handling of men and 
military equipment to all parts of the 
United States and to foreign countries. 
On our railroad, alone, we had 170 
plants and camps which were at all 
times free and liquid. 


MR. FARICY: I think we can sum up 
about the World War II performance 
of the railroads by saying this, with- 
out fear of being accused of exagger- 
ation: Nowhere in all the world was 
the military might of America less- 
ened, or the striking power of its 
armed forces diminished, by reason 
of any failure of rail transportation 
here at home. 


MR. McBURNEY: Since you have 
made this comparison between the 
operation of the roads in World War 
I and World War II, Overton, may 
I ask how competition and regulation 
have affected the railroads generally 
down through the years? 


Competition 


MR. OVERTON: well, curiously 
enough, if you go back to the be- 
ginning, you’ll find that the canals 
were great competitors of the rail- 
roads. As a matter of fact, in the 
early days some of the roads had to 
pay the equivalent of the canal toll 
merely to carry what they did on 
their own rails. That situation was 
absurd, and was so recognized. I 
would say that, beginning in the 1860s 
and from then on for the next gen- 
eration the principal competition— 
perhaps it could be said down to 1920, 
so far as overland transportation was 
concerned—was among the railroads 
themselves. 


MR. McBURNEY: And how was that 
competition handled? 


MR. OVERTON: Well, when three or 
four lines were built, let’s say, from 
Chicago to Omaha, they tried to get 
all the business they could. There was 
a certain amount of rate-cutting, and 
even discrimination. 

It should be pointed out—and I think - 
it is often forgotten—that throughout 
the Sixties and the Seventies the roads 
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tried diligently to regulate themselves 
by informal agreements of one sort 
or another, but there was still such 
a demand for more roads that new 
roads were built, and some arrange- 
“ment would be upset by a newcomer. 

The states — particularly in the 
West, in the middle Seventies—were 
having a hard time as a result of 
the panic of ’73, and a whole series 
of state laws were enacted, generally 
known as the Granger Laws, which 
attempted to fix rates and to make 
other regulations. The difficulty with 
that structure was that by the middle 
1880s, about three-quarters of the 
railroads were interstate, and in 1886, 
I think it was, in the Wabash Decis- 
ion, the Supreme Court relieved in- 
terstate carriers of following the state 
regulations: That led directly, in 1887, 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. 


MR. FARICY: Of course, all that has 
been changed now since 1920. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t say all of that. What 
Dick has said is unquestionably right, 
but by the beginning of 1920, you 
see, we had this tremendous devel- 
opment of other forms of transporta- 
tion. 

Between World War I and World 
War II the government poured about 
$40,000,000,000 of expenditures into the 
building of facilities for transportation 
other than railroads. It is interesting 
to observe that this was more money 
than the entire cost of all the rail- 
roads in all the time that they have 
been built and operated. It is also 
interesting to note that notwithstand- 
ing that tremendous amount of public 
money put into other forms of trans- 
portation, when the great test of 
World War II came, it remained for 
the railroads to handle 90 per cent of 
all the war freight and 97 per cent of 
all the organized military travel. 


60°/, Total Volume 

MR. JOHNSTON: I think that is all 
true, Bill. I would also like to make 
the point that the railroads are right 
now carrying about 60 per cent of 
the total volume of traffic moving be- 
tween our towns and cities, or more 
than all of the highway trucks, the 
airlines, the pipelines and barges 
combined. 
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Senator John W. Bricker, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Interstate Commerce, has just com- 
pleted a long study of transportation. 
Senator Bricker says that reckless 
government spending is dangerous to 
the entire American railway system, 
and that the subsidies being given 
competing forms of transportation, if 
continued, would force the railroads 
into bankruptcy, when, inevitably, 
they would be nationalized. 

He recommends that the railroads, 
in an atmosphere of free competition, 
be allowed to demonstrate their in- 
herent advantages as carriers of mass 
tonnage and large passenger loads. 


MR. FARICY: I suppose, Wayne, we 
could sum up those inherent advan- 
tages as to freight in this way: That 
only the railroads stand ready to 
move anything for anybody, in any 
quantity, at any time of the year, at 
an average charge far less than any 
other form of transportation offering 
anything like a general service. 


MR. McBURNEY: Well, now you’ve 
got this Transportation Act of 1940, (to 
which, I take it, Senator Bricker re- 
fers) calling for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transporta- 
tion, so-as to preserve the ‘inherent 
advantages” of each. Is that princi- 
ple being observed? 


‘Need for Economic Adjustment’ 


MR. FARICY: It certainly is not. The 
principle is good, but as Senator 
Bricker and Senator O’Connor (who 
joined him in the report to which 
Wayne has alluded) have said, the 
trouble isn’t with the declaration, but 
with the fact that the government is 
not paying any attention to that. 


MR. OVERTON: Well, of course, your 
problem is that you have a situation 
that has developed slowly over a hun- 
dred years, a static situation, based 
on the perfectly reasonable premise 
— up to 1920 — that the railways 
were, in the natural sense, in the 
economic sense, a monopoly of over- 
land transportation. Now we have to 
adjust that. Do you think the adjust- 
ment, Mr. Faricy, is moving as rapid- 
ly as it could move? 


MR. FARICY: No, I don’t, Dick. I 
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think the adjustment is moving al- 
together too slowly. For one example, 
there is too great a lag between the 
increased costs that railroads have to 
pay for wages and costs of materials 
and the time that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permits the rail- 
roads to raise their rate structure. 


MR. JOHNSTON: If the public can be 
awakened to the danger of starving 
its railroads, Bill, it seems to me that 
it can remove some of the burdens 
of taxation and of subsidy to compet- 
ing forms of transportation. 


MR. FARICY: Wayne, I’m pretty 
much of an optimist. I believe that 
the country is very rapidly awakening 
to that, and I believe the Bricker re- 
port you mentioned a while ago is 
striking evidence of that fact. 


MR. JOHNSTON: Yes, but I think, 

Bill, that the crux of the transporta- 
tion problem is how to preserve priv- 
ate ownership and management of the 
railroads, because a basically sound 
transportation policy cannot tolerate 
the present discrimination against the 
railroads, which are the backbone of 
the American transportation system. 


MR. McBURNEY: In conclusion, gen- 
tlemen, may I observe that as the 
Illinois Central and the University 
cross the century, we are about to 
move into a New Year. I can think 
of no better wish for America than 
the kind of enterprise, confidence and 
vision which have enabled us over 
the past century to harness a great 
continent in the service of mankind. 
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sippi and south of the forty-ninth parallel.”’ 


WATERS, L. L. Steel Trails to Santa Fe. University of Kansas Press, Laurence, 
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An authoritative study of the Santa Fe Railway System, its history and 
growth from the beginning to the present. 
Business Week p. 44-8, My. 19, ’51. ‘100 Years Old and What a Past.”’ 

The history of the Erie Railroad is filled with troubled times, and the 
“road’’ has weathered many storms in its progress across the century. 


Railway Age 129:106-12, Oct. 28, ’50. ‘1900 and 1950, Passenger Service Then 
and Now.’’ 

An illustrated historical survey of the improvements in passenger service 
since the beginning of the 20th Century. 

Railway Age 129:53-8, Nov. 11, ’50. ‘‘High and Wide in the Milwaukee’s First 
Hundred Years.’’ 

The Milwaukee Railroad has undergone great growth and development 
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JOHNSTON. 

An article made up of those portions of an address by W.A. Johnston, 
President of the Illinois Central, having bearing on the history of the railroad. 
Railway Age 130:64-75, My. 14, ’51. ‘One Hundred Years of Erie.” 

An illustrated article on the 100 year history of the Erie Railroad, giving a 
sketch of its earliest beginnings and development across the century 1851-1951. 
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